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GENERAL REVIEWS AND SUMMARIES 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


BY FLOYD H. ALLPORT 


Harvard University 


Slowly but surely, social psychology is coming into its own as 
the study of the social behavior of the individual. Many writers 
are noting, and some are investigating, social stimulus and response, 
and the specific effect of a social environment upon individual 
reaction. In spite of the persistent speculative essays of the old 
school, the trend is encouragingly toward observation and experi- 
ment. Recent literature echoes the cry for “socialization” in 
social theory, in government, in education, and in life. If the war 
has rescued individuality, it has also taught the value of codperation 
and the stern necessity for the reconstruction of individual interest 
so as to include a regard for the social welfare. Here again lies the 
need for study and control of the socially significant aspects of 
individual response. 

Our survey reveals three dominant topics of interest which may 
serve for classification. They are (1) “social mind” theories, (2) 
the social behavior of the individual, and (3) social behavior in 
relation to society. 


I. “Socrat Minp” THEORIES 


The sterile controversy over the reality of a group mind still 
drags along. Most of the discussions are purely philosophical 
and so outside our present interest. Bosanquet (3) argues for the 
existence of a “general will” which gives definition to individual 
wills. Its existence is grounded in (1) the implication of the rights 
of others to choose for themselves in matters in which we ourselves 
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have option, (2) a supporting system of universally agreeing wills, 
and (3) the permanent inclusion in an act of legislation of the life 
experiences, sufferings, and purposes of thousands of individuals. 

Sageret (37) is concerned with a “collective mind,” existing 
only in individuals. Its substance is social heredity, and its work 
is the enrichment of individual life as the fertile soil enables the 
acorn to develop into a giant oak. Without the social inheritance 
of tools and crafts we should revert to savagery. Newton, stripped 
of the collective gift of civilized language and concepts, could 
scarcely have aspired to mediocrity in the primitive horde. The 
collective mind operates like the swift, automatic reflexes of the 
bee always in the interest of the hive. There is the “‘bee-man” 
in whom the collective mind functions like breathing, without his 
knowing how or why. The soldier who in one moment scoffs con- 
sciously at patriotic ideals, in the next gives his life without thought 
for his country. In another paper, the same author (36) considers 
opinion to be equivalent to the collective consciousness of a com- 
munity or nation. It operates in the same reflex manner with the 
force of a sentiment, affective rather than rational in character. 
It is non-constructive, critical, and readily exploited by demagogue 
and journalist. 


II. Soctat BEHAVIOR OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


Beginning with social behavior in animals, Lameere (24) ob- 
serves as chief principles (1) mutual aid, (2) division of labor, and 
(3) collective codrdination of labor. The last is illustrated by 
beavers building a dam. Social heredity of constructive habits is 
considered possible among animals. Kempf (21) describes some 
interesting personality types and their interaction among monkeys. 
There is the socially dominant monkey taking food away from the 
others, as well as the weak and timid individual who constantly 
watches the facial expressions of the stronger. Strategy is dis- 
played in food getting, sex behavior being sometimes used as a 
decoy. Human homo-sexuality, prostitution, and sex psychoses 
are traced by Kempf to our simian ancestors. 

We owe to Giddings (16) a suggestive program of pluralistic, 
as distinguished from individually isolated, behavior. Into every 
social occurrence there enters a degree of “‘like-mindedness” which 
consists of the “sum of like reactions, instinctive, habitistic, and 
rational.” Social life is further complicated by the fact that each 
man serves as a complex stimulus to his fellows. Like responses 
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are produced more readily than unlike. The “caw” of one crow 
readily stimulates the “caw” of another. Hence aggregation fol- 
lows upon the line of least resistance in stimulation, and the assump- 
tion of a gregarious instinct is unnecessary. That animals of like 
structure tend to associate no one would deny. But we can hardly 
follow Giddings further; for like responses are probably more often 
the result than the cause of aggregation, unless we are speaking of 
small and specialized groups. Pluralistic behavior, says Giddings, 
may arise as a “dramatization” of originally isolated or socially 
meaningless behavior. For reasons important to the individual 
his “action” develops into “acting.” The author does not enter 
into the process of this development as a method of social control, 
nor into its significance for the psychology of communication; but 
these implications appear to be far reaching in their importance. 
“Consciousness of kind,” “social pressure,” and “social solidarity” 
are treated in the remainder of the paper. 

Allport (1) agrees with Giddings in the denial to instinct of a 
fundamental rdéle in social psychology. The “instinct fallacy” 
errs in injecting social experience and habit into the germ plasm. 
Social response is as truly learned as any other aptitude. Another 
besetting error is the “group fallacy.” The locus of all psychology 
is the neuro-muscular system of the individual. Discussion of 
groups adds nothing but confusion. The need for direct observa- 
tion of the individual in a social situation is emphasized. For 
convenience we may distinguish two forms of social behavior: 
(1) making and responding to direct social stimuli, as in conversation, 
hunting, and reaction to facial expression; and (2) response to 
indirect or contributory social stimuli, as in performing any action 
in the presence of others or in common with them. The latter 
type would include the behavior of the individual in the crowd. 
Giddings’ “dramatization” of action would represent the develop- 
ment of a contributory into a direct social stimulus. The results 
of the writer’s experiments measuring the effect of contributory 
social stimuli upon the members of a group are given in brief 
summary. 

The social influence under the condition of rivalry has been 
studied by Moede (29) in a group of boys 12 to 14 years of age. 
Tests of rate of tapping showed that competitive tapping produced 
a higher speed than solitary work. Dynamometric grip tests were 
given (a) with the individual alone, (d) in dual contest, and (c) in 
teams of five boys each. The strength records made increase in 
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the order stated. An inverse correlation is shown between the 
ability of the subjects in the tests and the degree of beneficial effect 
of the social stimulus. In dual contests differences of temperament 
as well as of ability affect the character of the rivalry. 

An important contribution to our knowledge of response to 
social stimulus in facial expressions is made by Langfeld (25, 26). 
The subjects gave names to 105 different emotional states expressed 
in photographs of an actor. Laughter, fear, aversion, and anger 
were successfully named. In mixed expressions the more evident 
components often obscured the weaker. Subtle states and perma- 
nent moods were not well interpreted. In making their judgments 
the subjects employed methods of (a) empathic response, and (5) 
imagining the whole social situation appropriate for the expression 
concerned. Further results in judging the expressions under the 
influence of suggestion were obtained. 

These three studies represent the recent experimental literature.! 
The results, though numerically few, are probably of greater value 
than all the rest of the theoretical writings combined. 

An allusion to social behavior is made by Kitson (23) who notes 
the subtle cues of breathing, head and eye movements, facial expres- 
sions, and the like, which tell the salesman that the “psychological 
moment” has arrived to press the closing of the deal. Sidis (40) 
bases crowd and mob phenomena upon the laws of suggestion and 
dissociation deduced by him from normal and abnormal individual 
suggestibility. In the mob the “sub-waking, reflex, and automatic 
self” is dissociated from the “rational or waking self,” and sugges- 
tion, favored by all the necessary conditions of inhibition, limitation, 
and monotony, reigns supreme. War and other “social manias” 
are discussed in this light, and the need for rational individual 
expression in national life is emphasized. George (15) defines the 
social mind as a newly acquired “social attitude” of the individual. 
One’s movements must be so regulated as to keep pace with the 
movements of others. In the war this regulatory attitude was 
seen in the “marching self,” and in all forms of codperation. Social 
efficiency is the war’s great teaching. 

Thought, from the standpoint of Creighton (9), is behavior 
socially conditioned. The contribution of each individual has its 
social origins. The social environment is seen to be indispensible 
in the formulation of the problem, the discussion which aids its 

1 Excepting studies on suggestion of which a number have appeared recently. 
This topic will be covered in a separate review. 
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solution, and the final test of verification. Peterson (32) shows 
more specifically that ideas are essentially ways in which a large 
number of persons respond in the same manner to certain symbols or 
objects. The stability of concepts and the stability of custom are 
one. 

Inexorably the Freudian psychology has found its way into social 
thinking. Jordon (20) declares the need of a “social psycho- 
analyst” to reveal to groups the true nature of their suppressions, 
and to redirect the “economic creative impulse” (libido) away from 
radicalism and into more intelligent adjustments. Follett (13) 
desires to apply Holt’s concept of “integration” to the present 
social discord. Interpenetration of thought (integration) should 
take the place of compromise (repression). Community must be a 
process, like an integrated personality, creating its own purpose 
through its very integration. Finally, Bruce (4) turns the Freudian 
tables by postulating, in self-centered mankind, a repression of the 
gregarious instinct and feelings of sympathy for others(!). This 
repression has found its release in the widespread fervor of the 
Red Cross movement. 


III. Soctat BEHAVIOR IN RELATION TO SOCIETY 


As heretofore, much of our social psychology has been produced 
by sociologists. Since it deals mainly with social movements, 
formations, and problems, rather than the social aspects of indi- 
vidual behavior, its contribution to our present need is somewhat 
casual. We shall therefore emphasize only the facts of importance 
for social psychology proper. The following sub-interests of social 
science will afford a useful classification: (1) sociological theory, 
(2) psychology of racial temperament, (3) marriage and family 
problems, (4) social movements, (5) social control and government, 
(6) rural problems, and (7) educational problems. 

1. Sociological Theory—Chapin’s book (6) appears in the fourth 
edition. It is a clearly written and well (though rather hypotheti- 
cally) illustrated text-book of prehistoric sociology. The chapters 
on “Association” and “‘Social Heredity” give concise elementary 
statements of the prevailing conceptions and theories. The 
specific contribution of this edition is the writer’s treatment of 
social selection (appendix). ‘“‘Social” selection, producing group 
conformity by killing the offender or innovator, is contrasted unfavor- 
ably with “societal” selection by which new ideas and unusual 
conduct are themselves directly suppressed. The second type 
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works by modification of habit, the first by innate disposition con- 
trolled by social (natural) selection. Social selection founded 
upon eugenic birth-rate control, rather than upon death rate, is 
advocated by the author. 

A convenient summary of the theories of Giddings is presented 
by Northcott (30). The doctrines of “kind” as a specific stimulus 
and response, toleration, and social mind as concerted feelings and 
acts are explained. Unlike responses are valuable in promoting 
interest and rivalry. Agreement is founded more often upon 
emotion than upon belief or reason. Ross (33) discusses socializa- 
tion in a less psychological way. ‘There are various socializing 
factors, such as commensalism, compatriotism, sport, community 
of interest, and nationalization. Obstacles to socialization are 
Bolshevism and unrest, differences of race, food, manners, and 
traditions, and a resented imputation of inferiority. The question 
of the individual versus the aggregate is discussed by the same 
author (34). Ross shows how, in all social fields, our earlier notion 
of a standard “average” treatment for all is giving way to the more 
enlightened concept of “the individual.” In a third paper (35) 
Ross uses the term “individuation” to designate the “ pulverization 
of social lumps” that releases the individual members. In the clan, 
the family, the village, the church, and the state, the dissociation 
of individual life from social bonds has been in progress. 

Like considerations lead Boodin (2) to describe the “unit of 
civilization” as the small “‘ moral unit” composed of free individuals 
with a “community consciousness”’ and a “‘joy in common creative- 
ness.” Only this unit is productive and enduring. Power organi- 
zation is ephemeral. ‘The same theme appears in Clow’s paper (7). 
Small “primary” groups, rarely exceeding six members, are based on 
sympathy and congeniality. Interesting examples among children 
are presented. Such groups are marked by loyalty and codperation 
within. Their bearing upon educational practice is important. 

2. Psychology of Racial Temperament.—Tolfree (44) portrays 
the social aspect of Russian character. Their profound and mystical 
sense of communism is expressed, not as a deliberate policy, but as 
a “kind of organic propulsion,” inarticulate and unreasoned. 
There is a spontancus “sense of primordial life.” The Russian 
is intolerant of any abridgment of his personality, dreading even 
connubial bondage. Shepherd (39) presents the Latin American 
traits as egotism, exclusiveness, stiff conventionality, bombast, 
impulsiveness, non-morality, inability to codperate, and lack of 
power to obtain another’s viewpoint. 
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3. Marriage and Family Problems.—Galbraith’s readable book 
(14) includes a discussion of the psychology of love, courtship, 
modesty, and coquetry. Wise choice of a mate requires psycho- 
logical insight. The maladjustments, or “danger zones,” of married 
life are man’s over-assertiveness, poor domestic economy, the 
“spirit of martyrdom,” jealousy, and woman’s ignorance regarding 
her husband’s leading interests. Woman’s success as wife and 
mother demands that she have a vocation outside the home thus 
keeping abreast of the life of the world. How this can be done in 
practice is a problem left to the reader’s imagination. Egress 
from the danger zones, among persons of inferior nature, is often 
through home-wrecking and desertion. The psychology of this 
subject is included in parts of Colcord’s book (8). Sex maladjust- 
ments are the most frequent causes of desertion. Incompatibility 
of temperament is third in importance. It is common for the 
deserter to “rationalize” his offense and shift the blame to the 
spouse. 

4. Social Movements.—War, as considered by Partridge (31), is 
a kind of movement based psychologically upon “reversions,” 
“intoxications,” “‘social instincts,” esthetic motives, ideals, and 
“causes.” The author lays stress upon the “mood,” a vague 
synthesis of feelings, sentiments, desires, instincts, and habits, 
producing a restless activity without specific object. ‘“‘ Warlike 
moods” are usually precipitated by fear and anger. It is the 
purpose of education to analyze the part forces of these great springs 
of action in order to redirect their energy away from destructive 
wars to social achievement. Spargo (43) calls attention to the 
psychological peculiarities, bordering on abnormality, found in all 
social levels among the devotees of Bolshevism. This movement is 
to be reckoned with only by a sympathetic understanding of the 
mental state and motives of its adherents. Psychologically it is 
symptomatic of a deep lying social maladjustment. Maudsley’s 
book (28), which contains more generalization than act, criticizes 
the psychological foundations of socialism. Humanity is better 
off under individualizing conditions. An error exists in attempting 
to re-emake human nature simply by changing the form of govern- 
ment. The negro population, according to Haynes (18) is becoming 
class-conscious, and desires to share the fruits of the new inter- 
national doctrine of self-determination. Sensational newspaper 
publicity has done much to precipitate race riots between the 
negroes and whites. 
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5. Social Control and Government——Democracy, according to 
Ellwood (11, 12), must run through the whole of social life if it is to 
succeed as a form of government. As the “rule of public opinion” 
it must be based on “rational like-mindedness.” ‘The negative 
laissez-faire policy is fatal to it. There must exist a positive spirit 
of fraternalism and codperation throughout the nation. In other 
words the individual should be socialized in his interests and desires. 
This is also the opinion of Kern (22). Citizens must desire to set 
up a government which will benefit society as a whole, not their 
own class preéminently. The ideal of democracy is to develop 
the “social attitude” in the individual, to make him feel himself, 
not as “subject” of an impersonal government above and remote 
from him, but as a part of that government itself. The ethical 
theory of Hirst (19) is founded upon the same idea of socialization. 
No man can be good in and for himself. Society, he argues, is 
based upon an extension of the “other-regarding sentiments,” 
developing from the parental instinct, first to the weak and helpless, 
then to all mankind. Tribal government is protective in purpose, 
and “‘conscience is an imitation of tribal government set up in the 
breast of the individual.” Just as in gestation the mother in 
feeding herself also nourishes her child, so in human affairs generally 
desire to succor others becomes indistinguishably fused with our 
regard for self. Not only “feeling for” the helpless infant, but 
the very “apperception”’ of it are alleged to be instinctive. 

6. Rural Problems.—Groves (17) preaches the need for socializa- 
tion in rural life. The country church and school should become 
organized centers of community life. The country home, unusually 
potent in the lives of the young, is in need of spiritualizing influences. 
The mind of the farmer is patient and conservative. Isolation has 
done little to foster in him an amiable, social feeling. Public 
opinion is sadly lacking in rural life, and the voice of the farmer is 
seldom heard abroad. The suggestive influence of the city press is 
strong upon the farmer. Suggestion also operates upon the chil- 
dren producing discontent with rural life, jealousy of one’s neigh- 
bors, and harmful precocity in sex life. According to Schoen (38), 
the influence of the gregarious army life swells the ranks of rural 
youth who go from the service to the city rather than back to the 
farm. 

The “little town” as described by Douglass (10) also stands in 
need of socialization and of affiliation with the rural life about it 
rather than with the city which it so fatuously imitates. Along 
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with the intensely personal and often narrow character of their 
interests, the little-towns-folk possess great opportunities for social 
enterprise and community leadership. 

7. Problems of Education—In no practical field is the need of 
socialization more keenly felt than in education. Smith (41) 
advocates the addition of social teaching to the regular curricular 
education in all departments, physical, cultural, and vocational. 
Such instruction would train the student in the exercise of his 
knowledge in citizenship. The very nature of education, says 
Smith (42), is social. The child learns more matters, and more 
important matters, from the social inheritance in the home and 
about him than from the curriculum of the school. 

Lull (27) introduces the socializing principle into school practice. 
In extra-curricular activities such as debates, sports, and school 
magazines, the social incentive to achievement is great. In the 
class work also both interest and volume of thought can be increased 
by having practical problems arising in the lesson worked out by 
class discussion. Burns (5) applies the idea by dividing the class 
into discussion groups of five members, with a leader in each group. 
Each member contributes something to the discussion, and the 
group leaders report to the class as a whole. To the social psy- 
chologist such methods are of interest as rough but practical experi- 
ments in measuring the specific social influence. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION 


BY GEORGE A. COE 


Union Theological Seminary 


Whoever undertakes to make a general survey of recent publi- 
cations in this field meets the problem of deciding upon the range 
within which titles should be chosen. Shall the choice be restricted 
to technical contributions to science, or shall account be taken, 
rather, of the entire movement through which a psychology of 
religion is beginning to assume a definite place in all informed 
thinking about religion? ‘Popular psychology” is, for excellent 
reasons, a sore point with real psychologists. Nevertheless, 
religious reactions to the psychology of religion become fresh data 
for the psychologist. Moreover, a psychologist’s criticism of them 
may ultimately assist religious thinkers to see clearly just what the 
psychology of religion is about, and what its methods and results 
are. For these reasons the present survey includes, along with a 
few technical works, and a few that provide fresh data, a consider- 
able number that indicate changes of religious thought and of 
practice that can be traced to the psychology of religion as one of 
the prominent causes. 

Origin and Early Forms of Religion—For a number of years 
the theory of a “pre-animistic religion ’’ has supported itself chiefly 
upon an interpretation of mana that makes it impersonal or what 
modern man calls simply “ power.”” Upon the validity of this inter- 
pretation depends, to no small degree, the true distinction between 
religion and magic. In 1910 the present reviewer questioned, 
upon purely critical grounds, whether the attribution of impersonal- 
ity to mana does not reflect the psychologist’s distinction-making 
mind rather than the standpoint of early man (Harv. Theol. Rev., 
1910, 3, 368). From a new and extended review of primary sources 
(with a bibliography of 80 titles) Miss Campbell (6) concludes that 
one has when one acts with a group; that therefore mana is not 
impersonal but has the qualities that early man attributes to 
himself; that it is conceived of at the same time as one’s own power 
and yet more than one’s own, and that these two aspects underlie 
respectively magic and religion; that religion, accordingly, grows 
out of an attitude of dependence and conciliation toward mana 
(an eject), and magic out by a sense of power already in one’s 
possession. <A partly parallel conclusion is drawn by Thomas (30), 
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to the effect that in the mind of the believer himself no final division 
can be discovered between magic and religion. Wright (34) 
emphasizes the ability of the savage mind to observe phenomena 
and make causal inferences. DeBancels (4), inquiring into the 
reason why the Pythagoreans forbade the eating of beans, finds an 
explanation in early man’s identification of the soul with air. He 
discovers much evidence besides Pythagorean writings that intes- 
tinal air and the air of respiration were interpreted alike, and he 
finds that the belief in virgin conception by divine inspiration is 
connected therewith. 

The Fundamental Impulses of Religion.—Wells (32) agrees with 
most psychologists of religion that there is no religious instinct. 
He accepts McDougall’s view that curiosity, self-abasement, 
flight, and parental instinct are driving forces, but he desires 
greater stress upon the influence of sexual love. Freudian psy- 
chology, he thinks, puts in plain words what Plato, Emerson, and 
Browning have uttered in less prosaic language. Not only does 
thwarted love find sublimation in religion, but also love that is not 
thwarted, for “falling in love” often contains a religious overplus. 
It is remarkable that Wells makes no mention of economic motiva- 
tion in religion. Schroeder also (26) presents the sexual instinct 
as a source, rather the source, of religious experience in a Negro 
revival that he circumstantially describes. He infers that the 
physiological automatisms that he witnessed spring from “psychical 
sexual organisms”’ which are determined as to their intensity by 
varying degrees of repression, sensitiveness, and shame. Wood- 
burne (33) holds that religion and science originate in the instincts 
as a whole, that these form an interpenetrating mass, and that 
while science builds out therefrom a social technic, religion develops 
social attitudes. Randall (23) finds that mythology and philosophy 
(which is mythology “grown less colorful and more respectable’’) 
do not describe what is, but endeavor to control it in the interest of 
“consolation” or of improvement. Religious ideals represent 
what is present in our own nature, but only in subordinate degree. 
“Man creates the gods, not in his own image, but in the image of 
that he would most like to be.”” Stern (27) holds that the abnormal 
mental processes of religious revealers are not the source of religion; 
the religiousness of these processes springs from an antecedent 
background of affective qualities. Therefore the normal religious 
consciousness is the primary source for a definition of religion. 
Lloyd (16) points out that so-called ‘reversions’ of civilization to 
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“instinct, passion, force,” as at the present moment, do not rein- 
state barbarism. The new conflicts are upon a higher plane, 
great leaders appear (“‘gods are born’’), and thus the true nature 
of the elemental forces is revealed. These forces are not brutish, 
and progress is not a growing away from them, “but a growing in 
and through them, a growing up to them.” 

Psychoanalysis and Religion—Two authors have made exten- 
sive psychoanalyses of religious individuals. Berguer (5, see special 
review in this number) has chosen Jesus for such analysis. Morel 
(21) has made an extensive study of Pseudo-Dionysius and a briefer 
study of a half dozen better known Christian mystics. ‘“‘ Introver- 
sion”? is Morel’s clue to all these experiences. By this term he 
designates the retractation of attention and the regression of mental 
powers that Janet found in the neuroses, but he includes in it also 
the causal principle of Freud, repressed desire. The mystic’s mind, 
lamed by this internal pressure, is unable to grasp the objective 
world, and therefore turns to a world of mere desire which, expressed 
in thought, is revery, theology, or metaphysics. Two main types 
of introversion are found. The first, mostly women, and charac- 
terized by strong autoerotism, is traced to a relatively late arrest of 
sexual development. The second, mostly men, and marked by a 
tendency towards metaphysical abstractness, is traced to a relatively 
early arrest of such development. In the experience of ecstasy the 
mind of the mystic moves towards pure function without objects, 
but it never arrives. ‘There remains some consciousness of obscure 
bodily states of pressure, kinesthesia, etc., which are ordinarily 
subconscious or unconscious. Thus ecstasy is simply a displace- 
ment of attention. 

Studies of Mysticism.—Leuba (15) finds that the yoga practice 
is continuous on the one hand with religious drug-intoxication and 
on the other with Christian mysticism. All three seek connection 
with the divine by reduction of mental activity. The resulting 
dissociation of the individual from his world includes more or less 
liberation also from the physical pain and the moral evil of it, and 
this liberation leads on to an illusory sense of possessing various 
divine or magical powers, of which unutterable revelation is one. 
The yogin, under the rubric of the extinction of desire, really desires 
self-realization and moral perfection. Ackerman, on the other 
hand (1), questions the ordinary view that the mystic’s illumination 
is altogether illusory. It is true that the ‘absolute other’ is a 
projection of the mystic’s own idealized self. This makes improb- 
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able any direct acquaintance, in this experience, with a transcendent 
deity, but the case is not the same if the mystic claims to apprehend 
an immanent absolute. Taken dynamically, the consciousness of a 
super-self may be a true apprehension. Ackerman argues this 
upon the basis of the category of cause. The heightening of psychic 
energy, he thinks, justifies the impression that a being of higher 
order is present as source. To the present reviewer it does not 
appear to be established that consciousness of God requires the 
expenditure of a greater quantum of mental energy than, say, the 
establishment of a scientific law. One might argue from history 
that scientific thinking is the more difficult for the human mind. 
Nevertheless this objection does not lie against the claim that a 
higher self is actually resident in a lower self, the term “ self ” being 
used in the same sense for both. Another argument for the objec- 
tivity of some (not all) mystic states is that of Jones (in “ Prayer 
and the Mystic Vision,” one of the essays in 28) who combines rich 
acquaintance with the literature of the inner life with ungrudging 
appreciation of psychological research. He recognizes in mysticism 
the factor of auto-suggestion, the prevalence of illusion, the empti- 
ness of the destination towards which the via negativa leads, the 
historic and social sources of every articulate doctrine. But at the 
heart of prayer, and of religion as a whole, he finds at once a gather- 
ing of one’s powers into unity and realization of a superior and 
saving presence. There occurs an inflow of energy that by its 
applications, its individual and social values, makes good its claim 
as to its source. Into the logical character of such pragmatic 
arguments this is not the place to inquire, but it is worthy of note 
that this conclusion of our most informed American mystic is an 
acknowledgment that modern psychology has disproved the quasi- 
psychology of traditional mysticism. The sphere within which 
the reality of the mystic’s insight is to be made good is neither the 
moment of vision, nor the heightened individual energy, but rather 
the fitting of this energy into the life of society. 

Religion and Social Consciousness.—Scott, in “What happened 
at Pentecost” (an essay in 29), maintains, from a critical study of 
the New Testament, that the event that figures so prominently in 
the origins of the Christian church was realization by the group of 
disciples of a common life, a koinonia, which interpreted itself as 
the coming of the Spirit, and symbolized itself by the loaf. It is 
important as well as interesting to find thus early in Christianity a 
counterpart of the present-day tendency to think of God as the 
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common will. ‘“Saintliness,” says Scott, “according to the New 
Testament conception of it, is a social phenomenon. An isolated 
or individual ‘saint’ would have appeared to its writers as little 
less than a contradiction in terms.” Apparently Scott sees no 
economic significance in the choice of the loaf as a symbol of fellow- 
ship. In the same volume, Hadfield, writing on “The Psychology 
of Power” much in the vein of James’s “Energies of Men” (though 
with even less psychological precision), concludes that a religion of 
love, if it could make credible a belief in a present divine spirit might 
furnish the great organizing power whereby our conflicting instincts 
should become a source of strength rather than of dispersion of 
energy. Lyman (17) finds in the Hebrew prophets, Jesus, and 
several moderns instances of “moral creativity.” This is not merely 
inner harmony and increased power for work, but also realization 
of participation in an objective and inclusive process of creative 
control, an eternal creative good will. This good will is not here 
inferred as the cause of a psychical process. On the contrary, 
“in this type of religion the process of discovering values and recon- 
structing facts in accordance with those values—which is what 
moral creativity means—is felt to be more real than the facts taken 
by themselves. It is felt to be the fullest contact between the 
individual soul and the environing world,” and “continuous with 
a greater moral creativity in the universe at large.” The reviewer 
would point out that a remarkable convergence appears in the 
conceptions of religion arrived at respectively by Campbell from 
a study of mana, Jones from a study of mysticism, Scott from a 
study of primitive Christianity, and Lyman from a study of creative 
personalities. 

Contemporary Religious Indifference and Religious Unrest.— 
Extensive studies of British (3) and American (7) soldiers—studies 
undertaken in the interest of religion rather than of science—reveal 
widespread ignorance of religious tenets among the non-Catholic, 
non-Jewish parts of the population, and likewise great indifference 
or opposition to the churches. The actual religion of the general 
run of the soldiers is a rather vague faith in God which in emergen- 
cies easily becomes quasi-magical. Deamer (g) says that church- 
going has declined steadily and rapidly, and that there is, in fact, 
little to draw average sensible folk to church. The remedy, he 
thinks, lies in making a better appeal to esthetic appreciations. 
In contrast to this is Drake’s array (10) of literary evidence that 
our intellectuals, though they are letting go older conceptions of 
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God, are acutely interested in finding some compensating expression 
for the deeper phases of moral experience. Another active interest, 
Pratt says (22), concerns the future life. From question-circular 
returns he infers that belief in immortality is still general and vital 
among Christians, but unfortunately neither his questionnaire nor 
the distribution of his respondents is given. That there is a 
diminution of belief, however, he admits. He accounts for it as 
follows: (1) This life has grown more attractive. (2) Authority over 
beliefs has been shattered, and a negative attitude created. (3) 
The negative attitude in scientific circles is not due to superior know- 
ledge but to a habit of viewing mind from a particular point of view. 
(4) This intellectual habit has acquired the force of authority. 
There is a will-not-to-believe as well as a will-to-believe. (5) It is 
difficult to imagine any details of a future life. 

Religious Growth and Religious Education—Hartshorne (12) 
presents a critically considered method for observing the religious 
growth of children, together with first-hand data and analyses. 
The tendency of these data and analyses is to show a larger degree 
of continuity in the moral and religious life at different ages than 
has been assumed. Lysander (pseud.) (18) gives interesting evi- 
dence as to the manner in which the social environment can control 
an individual’s inner experience. Vorbrodt (31), considering the 
problem of religious instruction in the state schools of the new Ger- 
many, maintains that a scientific and therefore universal basis for 
religious instruction can be found in ‘‘psychobiology” only. 
Official theology has not pursued this route. The necessary psy- 
chological approach to religion can be included in the instruction 
in morals. 

Tendencies in the Direction of Empirical Theology——Drake (11) 
maintains that the experience upon which belief in God rests 
relates to (1) Natural forces, (2) Our spiritual heroes, and (3) 
Our inner moral life. This three-foldness of the experience gives 
more countenance to the trinitarian formula than to the unitarian. 
A group of writers, chiefly English (28, 29) has produced two 
volumes of essays that have the intent of reinforcing and recon- 
structing Christian faith by the help of the sciences, particularly 
psychology. Reference has already been made to the more sig- 
nificant (psychologically) of these essays. In others there is an 
over-confident, insufficiently technical use of psychological con- 
cepts. A “psychology of grace” (29), a “ psychology of inspiration” 
(29), and a “psychology of public worship” (28) are offered, but 
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none of them can properly be considered as psychology at all. 
“The language of the soul” (29) in the sacraments includes the 
remarkable assertion that in infant baptism “parents and sponsors 
offer, not only their own faith, but the faith of the church at large, 
on the child’s behalf; and if they are godly they thus bring to the 
delicate mind of the unconscious infant the telepathic force of love 
and hope.” Of three other works (2, 19, 20) it is sufficient to say 
that they are symptomatic of an increasingly intelligent use of 
psychology in religious and theological discourse. 

Miscellaneous Topics—Lalo (13) finds that the earliest art 
products are connected with religion rather than magic. The 
notion of the totem contains in itself virtually all forms of the ideal— 
moral, scientific, esthetic. In the representations of the totem we 
have art as an integral part of religion itself. The religious festival 
tends, however, to liberate art by stimulating sentiment so much 
that it overflows the bare demands of ceremonial tradition. In the 
end esthetic consciousness and religious consciousness pursue rela- 
tively independent lines of development, though they maintain 
close relations of interaction. Lawrence (14) calls attention to 
the early appearance and the persistence of ethical elements in 
prayer. Schroeder (25) continues a discussion that has {been 
going on for some years concerning the authorship of the Book of 
Mormon. 

In addition to the work of Berguer already mentioned, special 
reviews are devoted in this number to works by Cooke (8) and 
Schleiter (24). 
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CRIME AND SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
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Waterman, N.Y. 


During the past year, the emphasis in articles on crime has been 
very largely upon psychiatric problems. Malzberg (10) in a 
study of 395 sample cases of felons disposed of in the Court of 
Special Sessions found that 16.2 per cent. were mentally disordered. 
Of these, 2.3 per cent. were insane; 2.0 per cent. were psychopathic; 
.3 per cent. were emotionally unstable; and .5 per cent. were alco- 
holic psychoses. Healy (6) and Bronner (3) argue that the only 
approach to rational treatment of criminals is the recognition of 
conditions due to epilepsy, chorea, syphilis, hysteria, psychoses, 
mental defect, etc. Jarrett (8) stresses the need of the early discov- 
ery of psychiatric difficulties in the individual criminal so that social 
agencies shall waste less effort through misdirected treatment. 
Salmon (14) likewise sets forth the importance of psychiatric 
research not only as an aid to courts and prisons in their dealings 
with individual delinquents, but also as a part of the general prog- 
ress in psychiatry. Spaulding (15) reports and interprets three 
interesting cases of larceny in which the anti-social conduct appeared 
to represent an effort to compensate for emotional repression. 
The analyses of these cases indicates the value of a knowledge of 
mental hygiene principles, court clinics, and institutional labora- 
tories for recognition of the mental conflicts and social maladjust- 
ments which make for anti-social conduct. 

Glueck (5), Spaulding (16), and Taft (18) consider the question 
of special training for psychiatric social workers. All agree that 
their preparation should include a knowledge of the more normal 
and general principles of psychology and sociology; and, as to the 
more abnormal conditions of psychiatric difficulties, such a know- 
ledge of them as would be sufficient to enable the workers to recog- 
nize these cases and refer them to the proper expert. 

Davis (4) discusses typical cases of psychopathic delinquents 
from the point of view of institutional management showing the 
need of scientific training for the head and staff of a correctional 
institution and a proper equipment for dealing with cases of mental 
disturbance. Reference is made to types of such disorders met 
with in these institutions, such as, manic depressive temperament 
and neuroses, including pathological lying and stealing, epilepsy 
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with hysteroid manifestations, neuro-syphilis, alcoholic deteriora- 
tion, pyschopathic personality with a varied assortment of traits, 
including paranoid tendencies, aggressive sex manifestations, 
excited and even assaultive behavior when whims of the moment 
were not obtained. Several cases of psychopathic delinquents 
at Bedford Reformatory are described and analyzed in detail. 

Anderson (1) says the existence of the recidivist proves our 
failure to cure crime; and that the most important underlying 
causative factor in this failure is mental disease. McCord (9) 
urges not only that the courts and institutions be provided properly 
with psychiatric facilities, but that there be proper psychiatric com- 
mitment laws so that mentally disturbed and defective delinquents 
shall not be sent to reform schools. Arnold (2) recommend that 
in cases of crime punishable by imprisonment, the question of 
responsibility be not submitted to a jury; that the sentence imposed 
shall be based upon a study of the offender by experts; that legal 
provision be made for the transfer of criminals from one institution 
to another where it seems that treatment best suited to the indi- 
vidual needs can be given; that there be no maximum sentence; 
and that, in matters of pardons and commutations, careful consid- 
eration be given to mental age and stability. 

To give insight into drug addictions, Stanley (17) narrates 
several case histories of drug addicts who had been sentenced to 
San Quentin Prison. A study of delinquent girls by Purcell- 
Gould (13) shows the complexity and inter-activity of the causes 
of delinquency by means of tables and examples. The tables 
include ages, birthplaces, occupation, wages, nationality, religion, 
church attendance, education, recreation, ability to cook and sew, 
fondness for dancing, participation in games and sport, shows, 
reading, family relations. Examples are given showing relation 
between the Uniform and Delinquency, of an illegitimate girl who 
became immoral, of a prostitute mother who encouraged the delin- 
quency of her daughter, of a delinquent girl with immoral father, 
of girls who were immoral for gain, etc. 

Hoffman (7) states that statistics of the Cincinnati Court of 
Domestic Relations reveal that a psychological situation or psycho- 
pathological condition exists in 75 per cent. of the cases of divorce. 
For proper treatment of family troubles, such as desertion, non- 
support, divorce, and the like, it is as necessary to have a Family 
Court equipped with facilities, such as psychological clinics, social 
investigators, etc., as it is necessary to have such facilities in ascer- 
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taining the mental, physical and social causes in juvenile delin- 
quencies; which are after all but one phase of family disorders. 

Very few books on crime have appeared recently. Mercier (11) 
sets forth the theory that crime is the product of two factors, 
opportunity and temperament, proclivity and temptation, heredity 
and stress, the inner and the outer aspects of conduct, the environ- 
mental factor and the inherent. Every person is a potential crimi- 
nal; every person has his possible breaking point; the more powerful 
the one factor is, the less of the other is necessary to reach this point 
of yielding to crime. The difference between a criminal and a 
law-abiding man is not one of absolute qualities, but a difference in 
combinations of degrees of similar qualities. 

Williams (19) has published an interesting study of 470 boys 
and men between the ages of six and twenty two committed to the 
Whittier school; Mexican Indian, Colored, and Native American 
White Stock. 

Miner (12) argues that deficiency and delinquency are not 
mutually inclusive; that present day tests, inasmuch as they exag- 
gerate qualitative differences, are not reliable for diagnoses; that 
that unscientific character of the tests has been demonstrated by 
the several various estimates that have been made as to the propor- 
tion of defectives in the school and general populations. He 
therefore suggests a “percentage definition” of mental deficiency; 
and discusses what he means thereby at length. 
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Quelques Traits de la Vie de Jésus au point de vue Psychologique et 
Psychanalytique. G. Bercuer. Genéve, 1920. Pp. cvili + 
267. 

As long ago as 1855, Littré, in his preface to the Life of Jesus 
by Strauss, wrote of the biblical stories, “Their reality is mental 
or psychological. If they do not represent facts that have actually 
happened, they express intellectual and moral motives which have 
modified society more profoundly than the gravest material events 
could have done”’ (quoted by Berguer). It remained for G. Stanley 
Hall! to write from this point of view the first systematic life of 
Jesus. It is most unfortunate that when he wrote the book under 
review, Berguer was not acquainted with Hall’s pioneer’s work. 
In the treatmet of several of their common problems, Berguer 
would have found useful anticipations in that work, both in the 
application of ordinary psychological principles and of Freudian 
doctrines. With Hall, these doctrines occupy a secondary place. 
The distinctive characteristic of Berguer’s study is that it represents a 
thorough attempt to use the Freudian doctrines in explanation of 
the wonderful traditions connected with the birth and life of Christ. 

We need not concern ourselves here with the merely historical 
criticism, nor with the exposition of Freudian theories which take 
up a considerable part of the book. The main question this book 
raises for us is concerning the utility of the Freudian theories—a 
question connected with that of their validity. What is gained, 
for instance, by introducing the concepts “censor,” and “introver- 
sion” in the explanation of the mystery religions? Is anything 
valuable added to the interpretation of the legend of Christ’s 
birth by regarding it as a product of the “roman familial.” Does 
the baptism of Christ and his temptation in the desert receive any 
new light from being called an introversion crisis? Again, can 
the GEdipus complex be used to explain in a probable and useful 
manner the three incidents of the baptism: the dove, the open 
heavens, and the voice announcing Christ’s divine sonship? ‘The 
opinion of some psychoanalysts that the parted clouds symbolize 

1G. Stantey Hau. Jesus, the Christ, in the Light of Psychology. 2 volumes. 

1917. 
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the female genitals I would be tempted to regard as a libidinous 
jest, did I not know how seriously interpretations of that type are 
offered. Is it legitimate and enlightening to regard Christ’s con- 
ception of the divine Father and the perplexing saying about 
hating one’s own father and mother and wife and children and 
brethren and sisters, in the light of that same Cidipus complex 
and of the principle of the “ambivalence of the feelings”? I confess 
that despite the ingenuity and real psychological acumen of the 
author, I have not been won to the opinion of the Freudians with 
regard to the value of the complicated obstetrical psychology of 
the Viennese physician when applied to the problems of this book. 
A well equipped psychologist could, perhaps, have brought out 
whatever in this interesting book is really significant and valuable, 
even though he should have been ignorant of most of the Freudian 
doctrines. 

In closing the book, I reread with a sense of deep gratification 
Professor Flournoy’s utterance about the meaning to be attached 
to the Gdipus complex. He would interpret it in a sense “double- 
ment ou triplement métaphorique.” One wishes that the author, 
who quotes this passage approvingly, had conformed more closely 
than he did to that interpretation. But, whatever the conclusion 
to which one may come regarding the value of the Freudian con- 
ceptions, Berguer has undoubtedly placed all psychologists in his 
debt by this competent application to religious problems of a group 
of conceptions now claiming attention. 


I. H. Leuvsa 


Bryn Mawr Co.Luece 


The Relation between Religion and Science: A Biological Approach. 
A. S. Woopsurne. Chicago: University of Chicago, 1920. 
Pp. 103. 

Religion and science are different attitudes referring to the same 
extra-human environment, but they have a different technique 
(pp. 30, 33). Both religion and science owe their origin to a multi- 
plicity of causes of an instinctive nature (p. 89). These propositions 
express the main theses of Woodburne’s monograph. Following 
two introductory chapters on method and on the influence of philo- 
sophical thought upon the understanding of religion, the author 
takes up in four chapters (pp. 44-90) the definition of instinct, the 
description of the more important of the specific instincts, and 
their relation to religion. In holding that there is no specific 
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religious instinct but that, at the root of both religion and science, 
there are to be found a number of the common instincts, the author 
is in agreement with the view now prevalent among psychologists. 
He might have generalized his statement and said that all human 
activities and institutions are expressions of instincts and instinctive 
tendencies. 

Woodburne is one of the many who, having been compelled to 
reject the doctrinal foundation of every religion that has ever 
existed, define religion in terms general and abstract enough to 
transcend the social institutions that go by that name. Religion 
is, for these persons, “an attitude,” “an habitual disposition to 
seize upon the spiritual elements of the extra-human environment 
and to organize and conserve them in the interests of life.” Or, 
more generally still, they call religious any effort at social better- 
ment by non-mechanical means; they even find it sufficient to say 
that religion concerns itself with value, while science is concerned with 
existence. ‘Thanks to their remoteness from the concrete facts of 
religion, the practical problems of the present are for them as non- 
existent. They find it possible, for instance, to set aside the unde- 
niable fact that all the religions that now exist or have ever existed— 
I speak of religion, not of magic—revolve around gods regarded 
as in direct, personal communication with man. (The very slight 
and transitory success of Comtisme was proportional with the 
degree of success with which the disciples of the philosopher per- 
sonified humanity as the Grand Etre.) 

Generalizations of the sort instanced above have their place 
and do no harm when the sphere of their usefulness is understood; 
but they are like certain highly abstract economic theories that can 
have no direct application to our banking system, our trusts, 
our tariff, or any other existing economic institution. 


James H. LeusBa 
Bryn Mawr Co.iece 


The Social Evolution of Religion. G.W.Cooxe. Boston: Stratford 

Co., 1920. Pp. xxiv + 416. 

This book will help bridge the gap that divides the leaders in 
the psychology and the philosophy of religion from the rank and 
file of the church goers. It is the outcome of a life of study and 
heart searchings by one bent upon discovering the real substance of 
religion. In successive chapters, the Communal, Tribal, Feudal, 
National, International, and Universal Religions are set forth as 
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an ascending social development. Although it makes no claim to 
deep professional scholarship, the book is well informed, and is 
pervaded by a spirit of earnestness and hopefulness that carries 
the reader forward without effort. 

The last chapter is a brief survey of some of the most significant 
recent literature on religion. To those who look for signs of the 
times, it may be the most interesting chapter. These signs all 
point, according to the author, towards a religion free from the 
classical supernaturalism. Mr. Cooke is one more witness to the 
strength of the growing movement towards a less metaphysical 
and more pragmatic religion: “Religions are true to those who 
accept them as true, and to the extent to which they give meaning 
to the life of the group or the individual” (p. xix). Although the 
opinion expressed in this quotation is becoming very popular, it is 
hardly the last word that is to be said regarding the “truth of 
religion.” 

James H. Leusa 

Bryn Mawr Co.Liece 


Religion and Culture: A Critical Survey of Methods of Approach to 
Religious Phenomena. F. Scuieirer. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1919. Pp. 206. 

The subtitle of this book would describe it more accurately if 
the term “magical” was added to “religious.””’ There is much 
analytical keenness in this vigorous and well informed arraignment 
of every one of the methods and of the concepts in use in the study 
of these topics. The main criticisms fall upon the intensive study 
of a limited geographical area, the comparative method, the use of 
ethnographical analoga, of the concepts of animism, spirit, mana, 
and causality. 

A marked inconoclastic tendency remains obvious in spite of 
the “softening”’ which, we are told in the preface, was undergone 
by the text at the instigation of friendly guides. But inasmuch as 
the criticisms are, on the whole, sound, we cannot regard with dis- 
favor the author’s iconoclasm. We shall rather look forward with 
hopefulness and some eagerness to the constructive work that should 
be forthcoming, it seems, from one equipped with so wide a back- 
ground of information, so keen an intelligence, and so deep an 
interest in ethnographical and anthropological studies. 

Few students working in the field covered by this essay could 
fail to be the gainer for reading these pages. This we say despite 
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the obviousness of the only positive conclusion offered by the author, 
namely that the methods and concepts which he has so mercilessly 
criticised “should be applied with much more critical caution than 
is customary.” This advice, given in the last paragraph of the 
book with direct reference to the concept of causality, is the logical 
if unwritten, practical conclusion of every section of the book. 


James H. Leusa 
Bryn Mawr Cou.ece 


Animism or Thought Currents of Primitive Peoples. G.W.Gttmore. 

Boston: Marshall Jones Co., 1919. Pp. xii + 250. 

Anything which helps us to understand the origin and develop- 
ment of society is of practical value. This small, well-written 
book describes a stage of early culture which has come to be recog- 
nized as a substratum of all civilization. In sixteen brief chapters, 
that which is known or conjectured about the origin of the beliefs 
in human and other souls and in spirits, about the nature of these 
souls and spirits and their relation to the bodies which they animate 
and to other bodies and souls, are set forth and abundantly illus- 
trated. The treatment of these topics is sufficiently thorough for 
all except the specialist. 

James H. LeusBa 

Bryn Mawr Co.ece 


The Science of Power. Benjamin Kipp. New York: Putnam, 

1918. Pp. viii + 318. $2.00. 

In social theory this book represents the climax of that anti- 
intellectualism which had its birth in James’s Principles of Psychol- 
ogy and which in philosophy has been sponsored by such writers 
as Bergson and F. C. S. Schiller. It is characterized by the same 
penetrating intuitions and the same exasperating extravagances 
as the author’s first book, Social Evolution. If one is looking for 
careful, scientific analysis the book will be a disappointment; but 
if one values prophetic insight, even in spite of scientific obscurities 
and inconsistencies, the book will be found most stimulating. 

The thesis of the book is that “Civilization has its origin, has 
its existence, and has the cause of its progress in the emotion of the 
ideal.” “It is his capacity for emotion of the ideal,’”? Mr. Kidd 
informs us, “and not his reasoning mind which constitutes Man, 
the God-like, and which separates him from the brutes” (p. 132). 
“The great secret of the coming age of the world is that civilization 
rests not on Reason but on Emotion” (p. 124). “It is through 
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emotion only that the present can be subordinated to the future 
and the organized will of civilization transmitted from one genera- 
tion to the next through the young” (p. 202). Hence “the science 
of creating and transmitting public opinion under the influence of 
collective emotion is about to become the principal science of civili- 
zation” (p. 130). It is the “science of power.” 

All this, Mr. Kidd argues, is sufficiently proved by Germany. 
Germany’s efficiency and power were due not so much to her know- 
ledge of physical science, as to her ability to organize collective 
emotion. Only in Germany this new “science of power” was used 
in a barbarous way and for a pagan end. But Germany proves 
what might be done if collective emotion were directed to a right 
end in the interest of a social utopia. 

Thus the author reinstates and defends again the thesis of his 
first book, Social Evolution; namely, that “there is no rational 
sanction for the conditions of progress” (p. 190). “The individual 
dies that the world may live,” he tells us, “‘cannot really be expressed 
in any term of the individual’s reason” (p. 205); for “reason is the 
highest form of the sum of the Self-Regarding emotions” (p. 197)! 
Reason must, therefore be controlled by “‘the emotion of the ideal,” 
which the author defines as “the highest form of the sum of the 
Other-Regarding emotions” (p. 198). 

Such an astonishingly narrow conception of the “rational,” 
together with confusing definitions, lends some plausibility to the 
author’s emotional theory of society and civilization. But as 
Professor Giddings, who contributes a critical introduction to the 
book, says: “‘The mechanism through which power is controlled, 
regulated, and applied is a product of intellect, and Mr. Kidd 
arrives at an amazing conclusion when, under-valuing the intellec- 
tual factor, he propounds as theoretically and practically true the 
dogma ‘the emotion of the ideal is the supreme principle of efficiency 
in the collective struggle of the world.’” 

Cuartes A, ELLwoop 
University oF Missouri 


Cultural Reality. Fiortan ZNANIECKI. Chicago: University of 

Chicago Press, 1919. Pp. xv+ 359. $2.50 net. 

The development of social knowledge is bound to react upon the 
philosophical disciplines. Abundant evidence of this is already 
beginning to show itself in philosophical literature, and this book 
should be welcomed as opening up new philosophical horizons. 
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The author, who is a lecturer in the University of Chicago, attempts 
to formulate and justify a conception of reality which will be more 
helpful in the social sciences than traditional conceptions. He 
opposes what he terms “culturalism” to both idealism and natural- 
ism. He points out that the only theory of “mind” based upon 
empirical data which we have is a theory that takes mind as a 
product of culture. But it is equally true that man is absolutely 
unable to perceive or to conceive any other “nature” than the one 
he sees through the prisma of culture, absolutely unable to act upon 
nature otherwise than in culturally determined ways. Our whole 
world, Dr. Znaniecki points out, is permeated with culture, and we 
can no more imagine what was the world of our pre-human ances- 
tors, than we can imagine the fourth dimension. “There is no 
way out of culture.” Hence, both naturalism and idealism must 
be replaced by “culturalism.” 

Upon this basis Dr. Znaniecki discusses experience and reflection, 
the concrete, empirical object, and historical reality, the practical 
organization of reality, and the theoretic orders of reality. 

The book is a contribution of merit to the philosophy of the 
social sciences as well as a contribution to a new and promising line 
of development in philosophical thinking. CHarites A. ELLWwoop 


> 


Outlines of Social Philosophy. J.S. Mackenzie. London: George 

Allen and Unwin, 1918. Pp. 280. 

Professor Mackenzie has furnished us with one more eminently 
useful textbook. The general position is that of the English 
neo-Hegelian tradition, as represented by Bosanquet. But the 
author is much more of a moderate than Bosanquet, and stands in a 
more independent relation to the Hegelian theory of the state. 
He holds, for example, that Hegel’s teachings tended “to discredit 
attempts to secure any larger mode of unity, and, on the whole, to 
represent war as being necessarily a permanent institution.” And 
he adds that though Bosanquet “does not follow him entirely in 
this, . . . he appears to do so to a considerable extent”—which, 
from the mild-mannered Professor Mackenzie, is severe criticism 
indeed. 

An interesting feature of the volume is its repeated utilization of 
Plato’s Republic as a point of departure for its discussions. Inci- 
dentally, some excellent comment is made upon those features 
of the ideal state that are most apt to be misunderstood by beginners 
—sometimes even by the learned. THEODORE DE LAGUNA 

Bryn Mawr CoLiece 
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Crime and Criminals, being the Jurisprudence of Crime, Medical, 
Biological, and Psychological. C. Mercier. New York: Henry 
Holt, 1919. Pp. vi + 290. 

The main topics of the book are the factors of crime (a psycho- 
logical analysis of causation), the nature and kinds of crime, the 
definition of the criminal, and the treatment of crime. The method 
of the author is deductive. All conduct—and crime is a kind of 
conduct—depends on two classes of factors: those of internal and 
those of external origin. The author criticizes former theories of 
crime for their exaggerated emphasis on one or the other of these 
classes of factors. The internal factor depends, as far as we know, 
on instinct and intelligence The external ‘ac or is made up of 
both circumstances of the present and circumstances of the past. 
Among the latter, the most important are those that have modified 
-ncetinct. 

In a discussion of the kinds of crime, principles of classification 
are expounded. Goring’s classification is criticized and the author 
offers his own, based on the principle of incidence of injury to society. 
This classification embraces, (1) internal crimes against the prin- 
ciple of society itself, (2) public crimes against an individual state, 
(3) private crimes against the individual in his private capacity. 
The discussions of so-called ecclesiastic offenses and of suicide are 
of special interest. The analysis of family and racial offenses is 
remarkably systematic. 

Criminality is dealt with from the point of view of the almost 
imperceptible line separating the criminal from the law-abiding 
citizen, and of the various types of criminals. A discussion of 
seven theories of crime is concluded by a criticism of Goring’s 
theory because it rests upon only those 15 per cent. of offenders 
who are convicted for major offenses, a selected group within a 
special group. The author’s theory rests on the interplay of the 
two variable factors of instinct and circumstance. In the total 
absence of either, no crime will be committed. “Crime... is 
due to temptation ... acting upon the predisposition of the 
offender. ... Forcrimeas for madness every man has his breaking 
strain.” This leads back to the doctrine of Goring that the criminal 
is a normal man differing quantitatively not qualitatively from the 
righteous. The sentences quoted express the main thesis of the 
book. 

The kinds of criminals are differentiated according to the 
height of the breaking point and the kind of temptation most 
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effective. The high breaking point marks the occasional criminal, 
and the low the habitual. The moral imbecile is the extreme type 
of the habitual criminal. 

The book concludes with a brief outline of ten factors upon which 
depends the degree of turpitude of the criminal. 


Ruto WoopruFF 
Bryn Mawr CoLiece 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue following items have been taken from the press: 

Dr. T. R. Gartu, of the West Texas State Normal College, has 
been appointed adjunct professor of psychology at the University of 
Texas. 

Lizut. Cor. C. S. Myers, F.R.S., of the University of Cam- 
bridge, has been elected to a fellowship in Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge. 

Dr. R. T. Wittsank, of the University of Washington, has 
been appointed assistant professor of psychology in the University 
of Chicago. 

Dr. W. R. Ames has been appointed assistant professor of 
education and psychology in the University of Montana. 


A Funp for research in neurology has been given to the Neur- 
logical Society of Paris as a memorial to the late Professor Dejerine. 


At the annual meeting of the New York Academy of Sciences, 


Dr. E. L. Thorndike was elected President and Dr. R. S. Wood- 


worth was elected one of the vice presidents. 


Dr. R. P. Ancrer, professor of psychology at Yale University, 
has been appointed dean of the common freshman year. 











